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wrote, have ignored, as Dr. Mentis has done, the striking relation which 
Comte's philosophy, and especially his philosophy of history, bears to the 
issues that have worked their way into the world at large in the fifty odd 
years since Comte died. Percy Hughes. 

Lehigh University. 

The Philosophy of the Enlightenment. John Grier Hibben. New York : 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 1910. Pp. xii + 311. 

This volume is the first of a series edited by Professor Hibben and 
dealing with the epochs of philosophy. The purpose which Professor 
Hibben seeks to realize in this book is to portray the various tendencies 
which were operative in the period of enlightenment and which, coming to 
a focus in the philosophy of Kant, prepared the way for the intellectual 
life of our own times. In pursuance of this purpose he has brought to- 
gether within the compass of a single volume the chief elements of eight- 
eenth-century thinking, and by skillful handling of his subject-matter has 
managed to secure an excellent perspective of the period covered in his 
treatment. The difficult task of properly balancing general outline and 
detailed presentation has been accomplished in a manner which in many 
respects is deserving of admiration. Since it is precisely the organization 
of the material rather than originality of interpretation that constitutes 
the aim of the volume, Professor Hibben may be congratulated upon the 
result which he has achieved. 

As a brief summary of the topics included in the work, it may be said 
that the discussion begins with English empiricism as represented by 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, to each of whom a separate chapter is devoted. 
It then takes up the materialistic movement, which arose as an alternative 
to the psychologizing tendencies of the movement begun by Locke, and 
which owes some of its inspiration to him. Following this comes a 
chapter on Rousseau's philosophy of feeling, which was called forth as a 
protest against the barren intellectualism of the time. German rational- 
ism is then taken up, the philosophy of Leibnitz and the conflict of typical 
philosophical influences in Germany being discussed in separate chapters. 
Then comes an outline of Kant's critical philosophy, followed by a con- 
cluding chapter on the practical influences of the enlightenment. A chron- 
ological table of the philosophical works of the period is added as an 
appendix. The form of presentation is such as to make the book suitable 
for laymen or students who have formed some acquaintance with philos- 
ophy. For those who have already acquired some knowledge of the his- 
tory of modern philosophy the simple and untechnical exposition can 
scarcely fail to be illuminating and suggestive. The treatment not only 
furnishes an excellent bird's-eye view, but, with a limitation to be noted 
presently, the critical parts bring out the familiar difficulties encountered 
in Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and Leibnitz with clearness and force. 

The least satisfactory part of the book, perhaps, is the chapter on the 
materialistic movement. Apparently the subject has little interest for the 
author, but is included because it constitutes a part of the general subject. 
Both criticism and definition are conspicuously absent. In view of the 
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success with which the author brings out the inherent difficulties of Eng- 
lish empiricism, it is both surprising and disappointing to find that no 
attempt is made to analyze out the meaning of matter or to trace out 
the shifts and assumptions by which the respective theories are rendered 
plausible. The result is naturally that instead of a study of the material- 
istic movement we have essentially a series of comments on the beliefs of 
the various individuals connected with the movement. 

A rather unusual feature of the book is the fact that in the somewhat 
detailed presentation of Kant's philosophy there is scarcely a hint of criti- 
cism. The emphasis falls almost entirely upon those aspects of Kant's 
thinking which, from an idealistic standpoint, may be regarded as a 
solvent of the difficulties in which the earlier empiricism and rationalism 
had become enmeshed. The claims of apriorism and the shortcomings 
and crudities generally are passed over in order to make prominent the 
Kantian contention that thought fulfills a constitutive function in experi- 
ence. It is claimed for Kant that " the line of his endeavor indicates a 
direction of thought, and a method of critical analysis, which the philos- 
ophy of the Aufklarung had failed to discover. That movement of thought 
culminates in him, for he conserves in his philosophy the elements of truth 
which it had evolved, and at the same time he overcomes its obvious de- 
fects and limitations. To mark the scope and function of experience, to 
establish its complete dependence upon the interpreting, informing, and 
ordering mind, to discover a world of moral law and life, wherein the free 
spirit of man moves toward his determined ends, modifying the mechan- 
ical conditions of the causal series of events so as to compel them to obey 
his will; to find, moreover, in such a world the presence of a divine com- 
pulsion, and to discern within the beauty and purpose of nature the 
presence of a kindred spirit — such has been, in part at least, the high office 
which Kant has performed in presenting to the thought of his age, and, 
indeed, of all ages, the truth as he saw it " (p. 251). 

The idealistic attitude revealed in this quotation comes to the sur- 
face constantly throughout the volume. To the reader who does not share 
this attitude it furnishes occasion for legitimate criticism of the book. 
In connection with Locke, for example, it is stated that " what is wanted 
is a central unifying principle which is capable of organizing the various 
parts into a complete whole. And such a principle it is possible to dis- 
cover in the reason, working not upon but within the elemental materials 
given in consciousness, informing them according to its constructive 
power, which power is simply the expression of the inherent necessities of 
the mind's essential nature itself" (p. 38). Later it is said that "not 
merely are the fully formed products of thought skillfully ordered by the 
mind, but at the very threshold of knowledge itself, where the crude ele- 
mental material is furnished through the senses, the mind is already ac- 
tively engaged in fashioning and informing the given material according 
to its own native powers" (p. 230). This conclusion is supposed to fol- 
low from the breakdown of the theories under consideration. Passages 
like these, which are typical of the book and typical of idealism generally, 
were sufficiently conventional a decade or so ago to pass without chal- 
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lenge. But idealism has been under fire so much of late that one may 
reasonably expect a writer who employs such phraseology at the present 
day to indicate what it really means. That " mind " should operate upon 
" crude elemental material," when, according to the same theory, this 
material is merely an abstraction from the " fully formed products," and 
not a preexistent entity, is extremely mystifying to the uninitiated. 
Whether or not idealism is a defensible theory, Professor Hibben's book 
would be more effective if it did not assume throughout what is so very 
much in dispute, and if it did not, consequently, tend, in a measure, to 
confine criticism to an unsupported reassertion of idealistic contentions. 
University of Illinois. B. H. Bode. 

Principles of Political Economy with some of their Applications to Social 

Philosophy. John Stuart Mill. Edited with an introduction by W. 

J. Ashley. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1909. 

Pp. liii -f 1013. 

It is doubtful if any work on economics will ever exercise a wider and 
more enduring influence than Mill's treatise. The bibliographical note 
prefixed to this edition records no less than twelve editions, one of them 
reprinted eighteen times, by the present publishers. This new edition 
is interesting mainly for the introduction by Professor Ashley, pointing 
out the chief intellectual influences that determined Mill's economic and so- 
cial views, and for the indication in the notes of all the significant changes 
or additions to the text made by Mill in the course of the six editions that he 
himself revised. The laborious task of comparing editions has apparently 
been done with care, and the student is thus enabled to observe the 
changes and development of Mill's thought between 1848 and 1871. It is 
a pleasing impression that one thus gains of the well-known candor of the 
man and his readiness to revise his opinions in the light of new evidence. 
Professor Ashley has appended twenty pages of references to the chief 
writers, mainly English, who since Mill's time have dealt with the prin- 
cipal topics treated by him. The notes include Mill's recantation of the 
wage-fund doctrine and his latest views on socialism. A careful index, 
prepared by Miss M. A. Ellis, completes this useful edition of a really 
great book. It is well printed, in a single volume of convenient size. 
Columbia University. H. K. Mussey. 
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REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. September, 1910. Recherches experi- 
mental sur I'illusion des amputes et sur les lois de sa rectification (pp. 
226-240) : C. Hemon. - The illusion is suspended by evoking a real sensa- 
tion, qualitatively like the mental image whence the illusion springs, and 
related to a symmetrical part of the body. La nature psychologique de 
" Vetat de grace " (pp. 241-261) : G. True. - Grace is an emotional quiet- 
ing in which the strife between opposing tendencies of conduct closes. 
L'induction en mathematiques (pp. 262-269) : G.-H. Luquet. - Mathe- 
matics is related to the other sciences through its inductive procedure. 
Notes et discussions. Le " phenomene psychique": G.-L. Duprat. 



